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Raise student fees, conseil urges 


Conseil des universités unveils recommendations to Quebec 
Commission on Education 


by Karen Herland 

Quebec universities are seri- 
ously underfunded as com- 
pared to the rest of North 
America and immediate reve- 
nue changes are necessary in 
order to redress the situation. 
This time it appears that stu- 
dents are not exempt. 

Quebec universities are at 
the crossroads. The major 
questions must be dealt with 
now,’ said Jacques LEcuyer, 
President of the Conseil des 
Universités which unveiled its 
recommendations to the 

“upcoming Parliamentary Com- 
mission on Education last 
week. 

The main, and certainly 
most controversial, of the con- 
seil’s recommendations, after a 
study of university funding 
across the continent, is to dou- 
ble Quebec tuition fees to 
approximately $1,100. If the 
report is accepted, the change 
could be as early as next year. 

“Students must take a larger 
part. It’s just common-sense 
considering Quebec’s eco- 
nomic situation?’ said VEcuy- 
cr. 

Quebec’s government has 
kept tuition fees frozen for the 
last 17 years. The government’s 
position has been that any raise 


in tuition fees would mean an 
equivalent drop in provincial 
funding. “‘A choice will have to 
be made to either go ahead 
(with the tuition increase) or to 
continue with a recond rate or 
non-competitive system}’ said 
former Concordia dean 
Maurice Cohen, now President 
of Research for the conseil. 

There is no disputing that 
Quebec universities receive less 
revenue than most comparable 
institutions in the rest of Cana- 
da and the U.S. (see box). 
However, asking students to 
produce double their tuition in 
one year could prove to be 
difficult. The conseil is pre- 
pared for the fight, having first 
suggested the increase last 
December as a test. 

“If funding had increased 
with the cost of living over the 
years it would have been rea- 
sonable. Universities now can- 
not afford a gradual increase 
(in tuition revenues), they 
would never recover. They need 
an immediate raise, said 
Cohen. According to the con- 
seil, “recover” seems to mean 
keeping competitive with other 
post-secondary institutions 
across the continent. “Our uni- 
versities must spend the same 


Higher profile 
for grad studies 


New dean Manfred Szabo takes charge 


by John Morrisey 

Manfred Szabo’s specialty is 
logic, and it is illogical to him 
that Concordia receives little 
recognition for its high level of 
scholarship in graduate studies 
and its accomplishments in 
research. - 

And he is convinced that 


affording Concordia the stat- . 


ure it deserves “is simply a 
matter of making known what 
high standards already exist?’ 


In order to do that, the new 
Dean of Graduate Studies has 
several projects in the works. 
First and foremost is a four- 
page newsletter thai will be 
distributed once a month on 
both campuses of the univer- 
sity. Logically enough, it will be 
called Graduate Studies News. 

In the first instalment of 
“From the Dean’s Desk?’ a 
column that will appear regu- 

See CHANGES page 6 


amount as their neighbours in 
the U.S. if we want to keep up 
the same kind of faculty, 
resources and quality of educa- 
tion?’ said LV Ecuyer. 


The conseil believes that 
somewhere between $100-$150 
million will be necessary to do 
this. A doubling of tuition fees 
would increase revenue by $75 


million, provincially. Of this, 
$25 million would immediately 
be put back into increasing 
loans and bursaries?’ so that 


See CONSEIL page 4 





Doing away with sexual 
harassment 


Committee to study Concordia situation 


by Karen Herland 

Let’s say you have to pass 
this class to retain your scholar- 
ship. Or that this is your first 
job and you really want to do 
well. 

Your boss (or _ professor) 
seems to really like you, sin- 
gling you out for special pro- 
jects, caring about your opin- 
ion. One day, you’re working 
late together on a particular 
assignment. Suddenly, things 
are getting very personal, you 
feel uncomfortable but you 
don’t quite know how to react. 
This project is important, so 
you choose to ignore it and put 
it down to a tired and overactive 
imagination. 

After a few subsequent late 
nights it becomes harder to do 
this. The duties expected of you 
don’t relate to the project any- 
more, but what you do will 


have an effect on how the 
project is evaluated. 

This is a story of sexual 
harassment in broad terms. 
Most of the time it’s more 
subtle, couched in laughter 
that could make it seem inno- 
cent. The point is that it is not 
innocent, as in the example 
above, it is about power. 

Concordia, like most large 
institutions, is set up so that a 
lot of people have to rely on 
others, for marks, evaluations, 
and in the case of visa students, 
even for the right to stay in 
Canada. Where this kind of 
power imbalance is coded into 
daily interactions, sexual har- 
assment is almost inevitable. 

The harassment itself can 
range from sexual remarks to 
demands for sexual favours. 
Everyone has the right to work 
and study in an atmosphere of 





respect. Anytime that respect is 
breached, the results can be 
devastating. 

Sexual harassment is often 
seen as an embarrassing inci- 


See SEXUAL page 2 


e Comm Studies 


grows up, page 3. 
e Free Trade blues;. 
- see page 4. 
e What’s an AGV? 
Find out, page 6. 
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Sexual harassers beware 


continued from page I 


dent with widespread reprecus- 
sions for both parties involved, 
so it is all too often ignored. 

“Sexual harassment is ugly, 
no one wants to talk about it. 
But racism is ugly, too, it is also 
a household word;’ said Faye 
Pennell, the chair of a subcom- 
mittee of the Status of Women 
Office at Concordia that is 
going to examine the problem 
and come up with concrete 
solutions. 

One of the first tasks of the 
committee is to try to under- 
stand the scope of the problem 
at Concordia. To date, most 
incidents have been discussed 
privately between a student and 
another profesor, or among co- 
workers. Even the Ombudsper- 
son’s Office, although they are 
one of the more formal chan- 
nels currently available for stu- 
dents dealing with harassment, 
is often sworn to secrecy and 
must handle complaints confi- 
dentially. That means without 
a formal report. “Nobody can 
say that there have been ‘y’ 
cases over the ‘x’ years, said 
Pennell. 

However, the lack of report- 
ed incidents doesn’t mean that 
it is not happening here;?’ said 
Pennell. You’re right if you say 
that to everybody’s knowledge 
it’s not going on, but you’re 
wrong because it’s all hush- 
hush, people just don’t know 
about it?” 

Elizabeth Morey, Advisor to 
the Rector on the Status of 
Women, agrees. “I’ve heard 
about it, I‘ve been approached 
by people and I know dozens of 
people who’ve been 
approached.’ 

Outside of formal channels 

This is all outside of the 
formal channels that do exist at 
Concordia and have existed for 
the last five years. Those who 
have been harassed prefer to 
deal with the matter privately, 
either because of fear or 
embarrassment. Pennell said 
that her own personal interest 
in the project is to make the 
issue, and its resolution more 
public and “easier, as every- 
thing now is really vague and 
inaccessible?’ 

The committee, which start- 
ed meeting this week, is made 
up of members from various 
service areas within the Univer- 
sity (Health Services, Dean of 
Students, Campus Ministry, 
Human Resources) and repre- 
sentation from both Fine Arts 
and Commerce Faculties. 

Pennell said that in working 
toward a viable policy, there are 
three areas that need to be 
reviewed: the scope of the issue 
here to date, policies and proce- 


dures in effect here and in other 
institutions. Finally, a concen- 
trated effort must be made to 
educate the University commu- 
nity to the problem, so that 
people know what harassment 
is and what they can do about 
it. Not only will this help those 
who feel that they are being 
harassed, it will also benefit 
“those who may be seen as 
harassers because they aren’t 
aware of what they are doing?’ 
said Morey. 

She added that a greater 
understanding of the issue will 
also work to dispel” the myth 
that people use (accusations of 
harassment) to get back at 
someone. Once people under- 
stand how difficult it is to lodge 
a complaint, even just to dis- 
cuss it, they’ll realize that no 
one would “go through that?’ 
She adds that in other institu- 
tions, where procedures make 
complaints more frequent, the 
percentage of unfounded com- 
plaints is minimal. 

“We have to make it more 
open, more known. People 
should know that they can go to 
CUSA, or to the security 
department, and know_ that 
there is a procedure;’ said Pen- 
nell. 

Interim measures 

To set this process in 
motion, interim measures have 
been taken. One takes the form 
of a letter, signed by the head of 
various campus organizations 
and departments, including the 
rector, that will go into all 
campus media. It outlines what 
harassment is and underlines 
the university’s commitment to 
stamping it out. 

It also proposes an interim 
policy. It suggests that anyone 
who feels they have been har- 
assed should contact CUSA, 
the GSA, CUNASA, Campus 
Ministry, Human Resources, 
the Dean of Students Office or 
the Status of Women Office. 
From there, those who feel they 
need counselling, can go either 
to Health Services, Guidance 
Services or to the Centre for 
Applied Psychology. 

Finally, complaints can then 
be made either through the 
Ombudsperson’s Office or the 
Code Administrator. In the 
meantime, sessions are being 
set up with representatives in all 
of these areas to train them in 
the skills necessary for dealing 
with the situation. 

Pennell hopes that she will 
be able to set up a central 
clearing house to collect all 
complaints. Other universities, 
like Toronto’s York, use anony- 
mous forms that record each 
and every incident and are kept 
on file. 

The committee’s task is 


il, 


Students who live in residence 
have higher grades, and gradu- 
ates report having learned more 
by living in residence than in 
their studies, according to 
Mark Babin, Concordia’s 
Assistant Director of Resi- 
dences. 

Certainly, living in residence 
can be rewarding as the Hing- 
ston and Langley residences on 
Loyola campus provide a “‘liv- 
ing-learning environment” for 
some 250 students aged ‘17 to 
infinity,” as Babin puts it. 

Since he deals with so many 
people, Babin has learned to 
keep his “cool” in handling 
such diverse situations as a 
fight on the floor or comfort- 
ing someone whose mother has 
died. “You need a level temper- 
ament to go from one situation 
to another,” he observes. 

“It’s a type of job which 
demands every single moment 
of your time,” Babin says. His 
noon to 5 p.m. hours often 
stretch into the evening and 
even to weekends. 

Babin’s responsibilities 
include residence program- 
ming, training residence assist- 
ants, handling maintenance 
requests, assigning rooms and 
making room changes. 

His ten residence assistants, 
whom he characterizes as a 
group of “highly motivated 


Mark Babin — 


undergraduates with strong 
outgoing personalities,” make 
Babin’s work enjoyable. 

In the past two years they 
have introduced community 
service programs such as the 
Dance-A-Thon, which raised 
money for Ethiopia and cancer 
research, in addition to the 
traditional beer bashes and 
wine and cheese parties. 

From his participation in 
workshops on alcohol abuse, 
Babin is alerting staff to the 
trend to “alcohol awareness” 
on campuses all over North 
America. Since residences 


Mayoralty candidates to speak 


Montreal mayoralty candi- 
dates Jean Doré and Claude 
Dupras will address public 
meetings at Concordia as part 
of the campaign leading up to 
the November 9th civic elec- 
tions in the City of Montreal. 

The election rallies will be 


held in Room H-110 of the 


huge. Pennell said that she had 
“pounds of material” from 
here and elsewhere to wade 
through. She hopes that the 
committee can formulate a 
draft policy at the end of the 
first year of their mandate and 
use the second year to polish 
and refine their work. The 
committee, to date, has no 
representation from either pro- 
fessors or students within the 
university. Anyone interested in 
representing either area should 
contact the Status of Women 
Office. 


Henry F. Hall Building, begin- 
ning at 7:00 p.m., on two 
separate Thursday evenings 
during the latter part of Sep- 
tember and early October. The 
two forums have been orga- 
nized by AEGIC, Inc. — the 
Concordia University Engi- 
neering and Computer Science 
Student Association. Both are 
free and open to the public. 
Sonia Rychel, president of 
one of the association’s two 
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make money on alcohol-related 
activities, however, it is a 
“Catch 22” situation, Babin 
finds. 

In addition to a “guaranteed 
social life,” Babin considers 
living at residence economical 
especially since the low price 
includes use of a common 
kitchen, game and TV rooms. 
Some 650 applications, proc- 
essed on a “first come, first 
served“‘ basis, come from 
around the world. 

Originally from Connecti- 
cut, Babin’s family moved to 
Trois Riviéres 10 years ago. A 
resident student at Champlain 
CEGEP, and later at 
Concordia, Babin has been 
working at his job since 1984. 
Here he feels he has the “best of 
both worlds” by working and 
studying. 

The 25 year old Babin keeps 
fit by playing basketball, foot- 
ball, squash, and riding a bicy- 
cle. He even has found time to 
begin a club on the stock 
market after having taken an 
investment course. 

Babin deferred plans to 
attend West Virginia University 
this fall, because he felt a sense 
of loyalty to Residences direc- 
tor Debbie MacAskill and 
because he wanted to “feel 
things are on the ground and 
ready to go.” 


constituent groups, the Engi- 
neering and Computer Science 
Graduate Association, says 
Civic Party mayoralty candi- 
date Claude Dupras will speak 
first, on Thursday, September 
25th. Montreal Citizens’ Move- 
ment mayoralty candidate Jean 
Doré will follow on Thursday, 
October 9th. 

Both candidates will take 
questions from the audience 
following their speeches. 


Visiting Lecturers 
Committee needs speakers 


The Visiting Lecturers Committee has been resurrected with 


a modest budget. It will meet on 25 September 1986 to allocate 
the greater part of its budget. Forms are available from 
Chairpeople and Principals. 

Applications must be received no later than Monday, 22 
September 1986 by the office of the Vice-Rector, Academic, 
AD-227 (Loyola). 
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This 1940s photograph shows early forms of communication. The dept. Communication Studies 


has produced a Festschrift of articles commemorating its 20th anniversary, see story page xx. 


Communicating a good message 


Comm Studies issues 20th anniversary Festschrift 


Canada’s first communica- 
tion studies department decid- 
ed to celebrate its 20th anniver- 
sary in a big way. Last year, it 
hosted an anniversary party 
where over 400 alumni attend- 
ed, and it set out to publish a 
special collection of essays 
commemorating 20 years of 


communication studies at 
Concordia by members of the 
department. 


Supported by a grant from 
the Loyola Jesuit Fund, the 
collection entitled, Humanism 
in a Technological Age, has now 
been published, says depart- 
ment chairman Bill Gilsdorf, 
who co-edited it with Marla S. 
Lowenthal. “The point of pub- 
lishing it,” he explains, “was 
because in addition to a party 
we wanted to celebrate our 
anniversary by showing how 
far we had come academically. 
And we wanted to honor John 
(Jack) O’Brien’s contribution 
to the creation of the depart- 
ment. 





such an honour. 


“The essays show how far 
we’ve come since the days when 
the department was no more 
than a vision in O’ Brien’s imag- 
ination,” he notes. ‘‘We’re 
indebted to his tireless efforts 
in establishing a department 
that was to be a pioneering 
venture in Canadian communi- 
cations pedagogy — offering 
not only a critical understand- 
ing of the role and nature of 
media, but hands-on experi- 
ence in media production as 
well.” 

In time, the department 
grew from three faculty and a 
technical supervisor to service 
one undergraduate major to 17 
full-time faculty, 10 part-time 
faculty, and 10 non-academic 
staff to service four undergrad- 
uate options, a past BA diplo- 
ma program and a Masters 
program in Media Studies. 

By the beginning of the 1987 
academic year, the department 
hopes to offer a PhD in Com- 
munications under an innova- 


HONORARY DEGREE 
NOMINATIONS 


Nominations are currently being accepted for prospective 
honorary degree recipients at Concordia University’s June 1987 
convocation ceremonies. 

All members of the Concordia community are eligible to 
nominate candidates.* Each submission must be accompanied 
by a detailed curriculum vitae and a succinct statement 
explaining why the nominator thinks the candidate is worthy of 


Submissions should be sent to the Board of Governors 
Graduation Ceremonies Committee c/o the Board Secretary, 
Aloysius Graham, S.J., Room BC-209-C, no later than 
November 15th, 1986. 


* NOTE: Current members of the Faculty, the Administration and the Board 
of Governors are not eligible to receive honorary degrees. 


tive joint project with the 
Université de Montréal and the 
Université de Québec a Mont- 
réal. 

Humanism in a Technologi- 
cal Age has grouped articles 
according to interrelated sub- 
jects/themes. The first two 
articles by Profs. J.E. O’Brien 
and M.F. Malik respectively 
present a brief history of the 
Communication Department 
and the Myer F. Pollack Biocy- 


bernetics Communication 
Research Laboratory at 
See 20 page 7 


Correction 


There was a typographi- 
cal error in last week’s story, 
“Students may sue over new 
fee”. Instead of the quoted 
amount of $32.50, the sen- 
tence should have read: 
“The fee means an addition- 
al $3.50 per credit per stu- 
dent taking 29 credits”’ 
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Congratulations to Marketing prof. Michel Laroche for his 
paper being selected the outstanding paper in the Marketing 
Management area for the Southern Marketing meeting in 
Atlanta this summer... English prof. David Ketterer, along 
with science-fiction author Donald Kingsbury, was heard 
discussing science-fiction on the CBC-FM program Brave New 
Waves on Sept. 9... 

This summer saw some travel by Concordia profs: Patricia 
Lightbown of the TESL Centre gave a paper on Linguistics at 
Georgetown University in Washington this summer, and 
Physics prof. S.K. Misra spent a month at Nanjing University 
as a lecturer/consultant in spectroscopy, by invitation of the 
International Advisory Panel and the Chinese Review Com- 
mission of the Chinese State Education Commission. And 
History prof. John Hill chaired a panel at the Canadian 
Historical Association conference at Winnipeg in June... 
History prof. Franziska Shlosser read a paper entitled “Pagans 
into magicians” at the International Byzantine Conference at 
Washington this July. And History prof. Robert Tittler 
delivered a paper on “The end of the Middle Ages in the 
English Market Town” also at the CHA in Winnipeg. Tittler 
has also been appointed general editor of a series in European 
urban society, which is to be published in four volumes by 
Longman... 

Help, help , help. Please send submissions of interesting 
activity or tidbits of news to the care of this column Thursday 
Report at BC-219, SGW campus. (Remember there’s only one 
of me, and many of you)...... 

“Evolution in Broadcasting” is the theme of a forthcoming 
conference (Sept. 29 to Oct. 5) sponsored by the English dept. 
and the Centre for Broadcasting Studies and to be held in the 
Hall bldg. For more information, call prof. Howard Fink at 
848-7719... Concordia will be taking part in a “Japan Week”’ at 
the end of the month. The Conservatory of Cinematographic 
Art will be sponsoring Tadao Sato who will speak on Japanese 
cinema. And Marketing prof. K.C. Dhawan will talk on 
“Cross-cultural communications between Japanese and Cana- 
dian executives.” See the 77R’s “Backpage” for details on 
Sept. 29 and 30... 


The Committee on Aid to Scholarly Activity (CASA) is 
once more inviting applications from full-time faculty mem- 
bers for Seed Money for Research Projects. The deadline dates 
for application to the Secretary of CASA (BC-215) are Oct. 31, 
1986 and March 31, 1987... Ten new one-year 3M teaching 
fellowships are available. Nominations should be sent to the 
Office of Teaching Resources and Continuing Education, 
University of Waterloo, Waterloo, Ont. N2L 3G1. For more 
info, call (519) 885-1211, ext. 2579... 

Ron Rappel has been named head athletic therapist and 
equipment manager replacing trainer Russ Blackwell. The 
latter will be at by a Russ Blackwell Day ceremony before the 
Oct. 4 football game against Bishop’s University... Speaking of 
that game, long-time McGill Redman game announcer Larry 
Fredericks will also now announce all the Concordia home 
games... Mark Schofield is appointed AV Acting Director, 
following the Sept. 1 retirement of Ben Queenan... 

Welcome aboard to the following new employees: Manuella 
Dohmen, PC operator, CASS, Faculty of Commerce; Wallace 
Lee, applications programmer, Computer Centre; Susan 
O’Connell, secretary, Electrical Engineering; France Brassard, 
secretary, Graduate Studies; John Koualcik, technician, Elec- 
trical Engineering; Shirley Black, secretary, Pschology; and 
John Lattucca, technican, CCA... Congratulation to the 
following who received internal promotions: Cameron Tilson, 
student affairs coordinator, Faculty of Engineering & Com- 
puter Science; Nina McEwen, administrative assistant, Psy- 
chology; Nadia Gulezko, secretary to the chairman, Account- 
ancy; and Paul Scheiwiller, foreman/technical officer, 
Machine Shop... 
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Reciprocity, or no truck or trade? 


Canada in bind, no matter what free trade outcome, says economist 


By Simon Twiston Davies 
ithin the next few 
months the Mul- 


\ V roney administra- 


tion is expected to be coming to 
some hard and fast decisions as 
to whether a free trade agree- 
ment with the United States 
should be signed or not. 

That is a question for the 
politicians. But if the talks 
should fail to come to a suc- 
cessful conclusion what would 
be the results from an econo- 
mist’s point of view? What 
would be the remaining options 
open to Canada? According to 
professor Anastasios Anasta- 
sopoulos of the Concordia’s 
Institute of Applied Economic 
Reserch the options are few and 
far between if they fail or 
succeed. 

“We have considered the 
Third Option in the past. That 
is the possibility of increased 
trade with the European Eco- 
nomic Community (EEC). 
Unfortunately it doesn’t seem 
to have produced any real 
results.” 

In fact, he continues, trade 
with the EEC has been decreas- 
ing rather than increasing. And 
it is difficult to assess why this 
has happened, he adds. 

In addition, Canadian trade 
with the Pacific Rim countries 
has also been slow to advance. 

“In my opinion, the proxim- 
ity of the United States and the 
presence of so many American 
subsidiaries in Canada, makes 
it very difficult for Canada to 
develop a third option. Canada 
cannot help but have its closest 
economic ties with the U.S” 

Rather than query whether 
we should continue our close 
links with the US the question 
is what sort of economy should 
we have in order to compete 
with the American monolith? 

Eleven markets 

There is one big problem, 
says Anastasopoulos: “Canada 
consists of eleven separate mar- 
kets. We cannot hope to com- 
pete with the U.S. while the ten 
provinces and territories have 
non-tariff barriers between 
them.” 

For instance, he says, the 
trade barriers between the 
provinces with regard to alco- 
holic beverages are almost as 
great as those between Canada 
and the United States. 

“Esssentially, the Canadian 
market in alcohol is even 
smaller than it would appear to 
be because of the provincial 
efforts to close their markets to 
outsiders.” 

Another area where there 


are the same kind of non-tariff 
barriers are government pro- 
curement policies. 

“Provincial governments 
are very insistent that procure- 
ments for the government are 
made locally. Big institutions 
like universities and schools are 
strongly urged to buy their 
products close to home.” Once 
again this restricts the free 
movement of goods between 
the provinces. 

“Sometimes I wonder how 
Canada has managed to main- 
tain so many isolated little 
pockets of everything: Prov- 
inces, cultures and markets. 
It’s amazing all these multi- 
economies, multi-culturalism, 
multi-everything. Canada is a 
country with small fences built 
around everything.” 

Tariffs, both federal and 
inter-provincial, have led to 
great inefficiency in several 
industries. “‘The soft sectors of 
Canadian industry, such as 


some branches of textiles, 
would not even exist if the 
tariffs with the rest of the world 
did not exist.” 

All of this leaves the country 


i 
Anastasios Anastosopoulos 


with a _ serious dilemma, 
explains macro-economist 
Anastasopoulos. “If we don’t 
join the United States and the 
U.S. follows very protectionist 
policies and closes its borders 
to our products, the country is 
going to be in serious trouble. 
If free trade does come about, I 
am also worried because we 
will be opening up these eleven 
small markets. The sheer power 
of American enterprise is going 
to overshadow the Canadian 
economy. 

At a seminar this summer 
Anastasopoulos presented a 
paper examining the results if 
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Canada unilaterally eliminated 
trade tariffs with the U.S. 

“We were able to show that 
without exception trade moves 
North to South. East/West 
trade would be reduced signi- 
ficantly in some cases and 
inter-provincial trade flows 
would be reduced.” 

Industries based on natural 
resources would tend to 
expand. As acorollary, Anasta- 
sopoulos adds that manufac- 
turing would tend to be reduced 
in all provinces. Especially 
badly hit would be Ontario and 
Quebec. 

However, eventually there 
would be a reallocation of 
resources. But how long this 
would take, Anastasopoulos 
cannot say. 

“And the process would be 
very painful. Even so, Canada 
cannot afford to remain iso- 
lated.” 

This pain would be the result 
of reaping the whirlwind of the 
errors of the economic policies 
of past federal governments, he 
adds. 

One problem with Canadi- 
an, U.S. and North European 
economic policy has been their 
protection of weak industries. 

A sporting analogy can help 
explain how to cope with this 
problem. “Everybody supports 
the national champion. Other 
athletes train to defeat him. 
The national champion, when 


camaer 
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A Grip cartoon from 1876 shows Uncle Sam striking down Canadian 
industry while Alexander Mackenzie watches idly. 


he reaches his peak will soon 
withdraw from the game.” 

The Japanese, possibly with 
the healthiest economy in the 
world, have been following this 
model for a very long time. 
Twenty years ago they were 
doing very well manufacturing 
textiles. “Then they decide to 
close down the _ industry 
because they foresaw the emer- 
gence of other Eastern coun- 
tries to provide them with 
strong competition. 

“Instead of waiting for the 
workers to start looking for 
protection they decided to 
phase the industry out slowly. 
Now, 20 years later, they are 
recapturing that field because 
of new technology. The Japa- 
nese manadarins had directed 
the economy into the robotics 
field.” 


The Canadian policy has 
been to maintain the increas- 
ingly inefficient factories and 
the workers have become gen- 
erally unproductive. “‘Eventu- 
ally, you end up with a dinosaur 
when you follow this path.” 

Canada must change its 
ways if we are to survive. 
“Whether we can imitate the 
Japanese example or not, I am 
not sure,’ says .Anastaso- 
poulos. “But-we must try to 
have some of the co-operative 
and planned elements of the 
Japanese economy in Canada”’ 

While avowing all the above 
points, Anastasopoulos has a 
kicker which warns of the frail- 
ties of macro-economics as a 
social science. “Many people 
say it is a profession for the 
brave or the blind, the genius or 
the idiot.” 





Conseil recommendations 


continued from page 1 

the less fortunate will still be 
able to get them;’ said LEcuy- 
er: 

The conseil’s report said 
that the area of loans is still 
under study. It suggests, none- 
theless, that Quebec has one of 
the most generous systems. 
While they do urge that the 
system be accelerated so that 
students can get the money 
more quickly, there are some 
strings. 

Fewer degrees 

Quebec universities grant 
fewer degrees than their North 
American counterparts. This is 
a matter of great concern to the 
conseil. It is also particularly 
true among francophone stu- 
dents, according to the report. 
(It is probably equally true 
among allophone students who 
also tend to follow more certifi- 
cate and _ technical pro- 
grammes, but these statistics 
do not appear in the report.) In 
any case, the low number of 


graduating students means that 
the conseil has chosen not to 
recommend “lowering the 
number of students so that the 
money (in universities) can go 
further}’ said UEcuyer. 

A number of informal sug- 
gestions in the 50-page report 
point to a reorientation of the 
student body in Quebec as a 
whole. Among them are pro- 
posals to grant loans and bur- 
saries on the basis of academic 
performance, or to only grant 
them for a period of eight 
semesters, as in Ontario. 

Considering the large num- 
ber of older and returning part- 
time students in Quebec as a 
whole and particularly at 
Concordia, which prides itself 
on the services it can offer to 
such students), these sugges- 
tions could have an adverse 
affect. Although they are not 
among the conseil’s formal rec- 
ommendations, they are men- 
tioned. 

Also suggested is that tui- 


tion fees should be non-refund- 
able so that students will not be 
tempted to abandon their stud- 
ies. Again, this would result 
(the conseil hopes) in more 
degrees being granted in Que- 
bec. 

Students will not be expect- 
ed to take up the entire burden 
of lowering university reve- 
nues. UEcuyer underlined the 
fact that “the state should play 
a role in increasing revenue?’ 
perhaps through a re-evalua- 
tion of the university funding 
formula. But the conseil warns 
against letting universities rely 
too much on governmental 
funding so that universities can 
retain more autonomy. 

Thus, the third area that 
universities should use to 
increase their revenues is the 
private sector, according to the 
conseil. The conseil urges the 
government to make it easier 


See MORE next page 
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Containment 


shipper-style 


Study examines the trucking of containers 


ince 1969 containers 
S (those huge metal boxes 
which are piggy backed 
on trains and trucks and carry 


everything from widgets to 
watermelons) have made such 


inroads into the transportation - 


business that they are now way 
ahead of any other shipping 
mode. 

The Port of Montreal, 
which processes some 400,000 
containers every year and is the 
third largest container terminal 
in North America, has become 
remarkably successful in 
attracting container shipping 
to its docks, says professor 
Brian Slack of the geography 


More conseil recommendations | 


continued from page 4 

‘for universities to approach 
private enterprise for funds, 
particularly funds tied to 
research. 

Another underlying theme 
within the report is that univer- 
sities be able to centralize deci- 
sion-making power instead of 
leaving it to individual sectors 
in the university community. 
The report suggests that com- 
mittees are “costly and ineffi- 
cient” and that universities 
should work toward long-term 
goals not unlike those in 
Concordia’s Mission Study. 

LEcuyer said that the issue 
is not so much to cut back 
management. “If you cut back, 
that means you cast off profes- 
sors, books, resources, etc., 
and you end up with less” 
Instead, long-term planning 
with a more stable funding base 
is the key, according to the 
conseil. 

Relying less on part-timers 

The conseil would also like 
to see universities relying less 
on part-time teachers who are 
“less able to be involved in 
administration, research and 
student orientation?’ said 
LEcuyer. As well, attempts 
should be made to encourage 
faculty to explore the areas that 
they prefer to work in. Thus, 
those who enjoy research 
should work in that area, while 
those who prefer teaching 
should have more courses and 
concentrate on that. 

Finally, the report calls for a 
renewed rationalization of pro- 
grammes offered within insti- 
tutions in Quebec, to avoid 


department. 

“Unlike its American com- 
petitors (Baltimore, New York, 
Philadelphia and Boston) the 
Port of Montreal is about 75% 
supplied with containers which 


arrive by train. In the States it is - 


almost exactly the reverse and 
the containers arrive by truck at 
the ports?’ 

Slack, with the aid of a 
$16,000 provincial FCAC (Le 
programe de Formation de 
Chercheurs d’ Action Concerté) 
grant, has been examining why 
the Quebec trucking industry 
has failed to entice this impor- 
tant market away from the 
powerful railroads. His project 


duplication of services. The 
report states that students 
should take up the Ontario 
philosophy of being able to 
follow the course of study they 


- want “but not necessarily in the 


instution they prefer?’ 

What effects the report’s 
recommendations will have on 
Concordia are not clear, and 
will depend in part on how they 
are received by the Commis- 
sion. When asked specifically 
about Concordia’s position as 
one of the most poorly funded 
instutions in the province, 
LEcuyer replied, “everyone 
claims to be underfunded, no 
one is saying that they are rich”” 
He concluded that a reexami- 
nation of the funding base 
could rectify the situation. 

It is clear that the conseil 
envisions a more goal (degree) 
oriented, centralized education 
system as the end result. 
Although its studies into other 
university revenues are impor- 
tant, and point to some severe 
shortfalls in Quebec, it is possi- 
ble that they stretched the 
model too far. Instead of 
exploring how other systems 
can be adapted to Quebec’s 
older, part-time student com- 
munity, and to the lack of 
resources for private enterprise 
in Quebec’s current economic 
climate, the conseil seems pre- 
pared to mold Quebec’s unique 
situation to that of other 
models. 

The Commission will be 
hearing a variety of briefs over 
the next few weeks and should 
be responding some time this 
winter. 





is titled “The trucking industry 
in Quebec and its relationship 
with the Port of Montreal and 
containerisation”’ 

“Of course, the Canadian 
railway system is very good. 
The Canadian market is ideally 
suited to railways because of its 
linear character. Everything 
goes either East or West. It so 
happens that the big markets 
for containers, Quebec, South- 
ern Ontario and the American 
Midwest also have good rail 
systems. Trains can move con- 
tainers with great economies of 
scale?’ 

Trucking in the U.S. has 
become so important because 
its railways are in such bad 
shape, says Slack. “As a result 
the U.S. trucking industry is 
very healthy. Trucks are ideally 
suited to short deliveries over 
short distances, and the Ameri- 
can East Coast is a relatively 


unloaded, shippers must decide whether to deliver them by truck or train. 


compact market?’ 

Montreal’s_ success’ in 
attracting US business to the 
Port has arisen because of a 
good reputation with the world 
shipping industry, continues 
Slack. “There hasn’t been a 
strike here for more than ten 
years. Especially important is 
that labour contracts at the 
Port of Montreal have not been 
discriminatory with regard to 
containers?? Things have 
become so bad elsewhere that 
more containers which origi- 
nate from Boston are processed 
in Montreal than in their home 
city. 

In the early ’70s the steve- 
doring companies literally 
bought off the dockers in order 
to have them handle containers 
without restrictive labour prac- 
tices. As a result Montreal has 
had nothing like the labour 
strife which has so afflicted its 


Quebec universities: 
some facts 


What follows is a summary of some of the findings of the 
Conseil des Universités’ overview of the situtation of university 
funding in North America. Those who would like more 
information, or details on the methodology of the report, are 


urged to consult it. 


In 1978, universities in Quebec could count on a revenue of 
$5,800 per student. A 35% drop in revenue in constant dollars 
means that each student now represents $3,800. 

In Quebec, university revenues are 10 to 15% lower than in 
Ontario and up to 25% lower than in other places in North 


America. 


Tuition now represents an average of 6.6% of the total 
revenues for Quebec universities. Across Canada, tuition 
represents between 10 and 15% of revenues. 

Quebec has 210,000 students in university, half of those are 


full-time. 


Half of Quebec’s students are over 25, most of these are 
part-time. Other provinces have between 25 and 40% of their 
students in this age bracket and usually only one third of their 


students are part-time. 


Quebec has the highest. student/teacher ratio in North 


America at 18.7 to 1. 


In the U.S., an average of one third of all courses are taught 
by part-time faculty. In Quebec, some institutions leave more 
than half of their courses to part-time staff although the 


average is less. 





competitors. American dock- 
ers have a clause in their con- 
tracts which states that they, 
alone, have the right to fill and 
empty containers within a radi- 
us of thirty miles of their home 
port. 

“Many industrialists have 
found it far more useful to send 
their containerfulls of goods to 
Montreal rather than suffer 
some of the problems they find 
in the US” 

Another factor which has 
added to Montreal’s primacy in 
the important container trans- 
port market has been the fact 
that The Cast shipping group, 
which works out of Montreal 
has “perhaps the most aggres- 
sive marketing strategies on 
this side of the Atlantic}? says 
Slack. “They’ve made a very 
deep penetration into the 
American market. Now, more 
Midwestern containers pass 
through Montreal than any 
other port?’ 

Trucks making headway 

It now appears that the 
Quebec Trucking industry is 
making some headway into the 
dominance of the railroads in 
the container market, con- 
tinues Slack. 

“The reason for this is that 
the trucking industry is increas- 
ingly getting into long distance 
movements, particularly for 
the higher value commodities”’ 

Dockers are often not too 
careful about what happens to 
an anonymous metal box. 
“Machinery and other high 
value commodities are being 
transported by truck because 
they can guarantee door-to- 
door delivery:’ And at speed. It 
takes a long time to load and 
unload a 150-car train, he adds. 
another factor is the easing of 
strict controls as deregulation 
of the transportation industry 
takes place. 

With new one-man operated 
companies coming into the 
market, the railways are at last 
facing some stiff competition. 
Containerisation, which from 
the early days has been a game 
for the big boys, is now becom- 
ing a field for the little guys. 

STD 
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Just follow the dotted line 


Concordia’s Automatic Guided Vehicle is on track 


Concordia’s Automatic 
Guided Vehicle (AGV) is at 
last, after two and a half years 
work, off the drawing board 
and going through its paces, 
says researcher Yves Courbet. 

Part of the major cost of any 
manufacturing process is the 
movement of components and 
the finished product from one 
part of the plant to another. At 
present, most of this pushing 
and pulling in the factory has 
been done by conveyers. One of 
the latest methods in operation 
has been the use of a vehicle 
guided by a wire embedded in 
the shop floor. Concordia’s 


AGV, called CONCIC I (for 
Concordia Centre for Industri- 
al Control), fits a niche within 
materials handling because it’s 
cheaper and easier to paint a 
line than embed a wire in 
concrete, observes Courbet. 
The AGV can carry up to 
150 kilograms of load. If the 
unit is used as a tractor, it can 
pull up to 1000 kilos. Driven by 
a 0.6 horsepower electric 
motor, the AGV travels at 
about 10 km. per hour, while 
four rechargeable six volt DC 
industrial batteries provide the 
energy. A multi-processor com- 
puter control unit with two 





Changes planned for grad 


continued from page 1 


larly on page one of the publi- 
cation, Szabo states: “‘Gradu- 
ate studies and _ research 
distinguish a university from 
other institutions of higher 
education; in the next few years 
Concordia must therefore look 
for academic leadership in 
those areas. 

“The University has recog- 
nized this fact and has given me 
the mandate to raise dramati- 
cally the visibility and profile 
of graduate studies at 
Concordia.... We have already 
initiated a variety of new pro- 
jects, some of which will bear 
visible fruit within the next few 
months. Others will take more 
time?’ 

Each issue of Graduate 
Studies News will highligt areas 
of achievement in one or two of 
the university’s 45 Master’s and 
Ph.D. programs and 18 gradu- 
ate diploma programs. Its back 
page will devote itself to the 
people involved with the pro- 
grams. 

“It’s absolutely necessary to 
make the public and more 
people in the University aware 
of what’s happening here?’ 
insists Szabo, a Ph.D. in math- 
ematics. “Until that happens, 
they will continue to see 
Concordia as primarily an 
undergraduate university with 
some graduate programs’’ 

“T want to make sure we are 
perceived to be — and are — an 
institution that promotes excel- 
lence;’ he told The Thursday 
Report in a recent interview. To 
substantiate that claim, he 
intends to make the admission 
process “a little more selective” 
in an effort to attract a higher 
calibre of student. 

“We want to offer students 


the opportunity to work to a | 


higher level and I believe the 
presence of even greater 
achievers than we have now will 
stimulate the majority of stu- 
dents to move up that extra 
notch?’ 
Grad studies ready to grow up 
He describes Concordia as 
“vibrant and exciting, young in 
many ways, but established in 
others;’ and feels that after 20- 
odd years of infancy, graduate 
studies is ready to grow up. 





Manfred Szabo 


His vision is of Concordia as 
an institution that will in time 
bridge the cultural gap with 
French Canada, and of Mont- 
real, with its four universities, 
eventually being recognized as 
a major centre of learning. 

Szabo, who speaks five lan- 
guages, intends to ensure 
greater fluency in French at the 
Graduate Studies Office in 
order to better serve the other 
solitude. 

He also plans to institute 
joint academic programs with 





subordinate computers is the 
brains of the system. 

The CONCIC I travels its 
route and examines the floor 
with a camera mounted at the 
front of the vehicle. 

“The vehicle is now work- 
ing,” says Courbet, a full-time 
research assistant at the Centre 


for Industrial Control lab 
where the AGV was created. 
“We are now giving the vehicle 
its final tests and everything 
seems to be fine. The camera is 
working well and our tests on 
the stopping and turning of the 
vehicle are satisfactory.” 

There are two great advan- 





Concordia’s CONCIC I, an automatic guided vehicle 


tages of the AGV. One is that 
the track, because it is painted, 
can easily be altered. The other 
is that with cameras mounted 
on the vehicle, a whole series of 
visual cues can be given to the 
microprocessor which guides 
the vehicle. 

Being very flexible, CON- 
CIC I could be used in a variety 
of enterprises, says Courbet. 
“Certainly, an obvious use 
would be in a big factory. The 
automotive industry would bea 
good example. It could deliver 
parts or collect them. The AGV 
could be used for mail delivery 
in a large hospital. Really, any 
deliveries could be made with 
ite 

Despite this good work, the 
commercial firms that have 
looked at the vehicle have been 
slow to take up the AGV and 
give it a real industrial work- 
out, says Courbet. 

“T guess they are afraid of 
the complexity of the unit, and 
many of them aren’t willing to 
bother to invest in research. 
They want to buy it when it’s 
designed exactly for them.” 

STD 





other universities in the city, 
although he said it would be 
premature to mention what 
programs or which universities. 

Another project, now 
underway, is to help students 
through the financial crunch. 
To do this, his office is setting 
up a computerized system that 
will provide instant and up-to- 
date information on scholar- 
ships, fellowships and other 
sources of funds available to 
the 3,000 graduate students 
now enrolled here. The same 
information must now be 
gleaned from various publica- 
tions and takes a considerable 
amount of time to collect. 

As well, he has set up a 
committee for women in gradu- 
ate studies “to provide them 
greater attention from the uni- 
versity community;’ and wants 
to work more closely with the 
Graduate Students Association 
“to improve our service to 
students from abroad?’ 

Builder of bridges 

“I’m a builder of bridges?’ 
says Szabo. “I think that is my 
greatest strength — to bring 
people together and create 
structures in which they can 
collaborate?’ 

He insists on the need to 
delegate authority and said he 
was highly impressed by the 
staff in the Graduate Studies 


Office. “I accepted the job 
because I knew I could enjoy 
working with them?’ 

He spoke highly of his pred- 
ecessor, Professor Stanley 
French, and said he looks for- 
ward particularly to working 
with the newly-appointed 
Associate vice-Rector for 
Research, Cooper Langford. 

Szabo, who works 12-hour 
days, can’t conceal his enthusi- 
asm for the job he has held for 
the past three months. “I love 
it!” he exclaims with a big grin. 
“T couldn’t have wished for a 
greater job” 

He’s hoping that a higher 
profile for graduate studies and 
research will enhance the uni- 
versity’s position when it comes 
to seeking government fund- 
ing. And once such a reputa- 
tion is established, he expects a 
side effect of that will be a 
further easing of financial 
problems when more students 
with scholarships arrive at 
Concordia. 

As well, he has consulted 
with and has the support of the 
faculty deans in trying to 
expand the Graduate Fellow- 
ship Program at Concordia. 
Szabo plans a University-wide 
study of graduate student 
funding in order to prepare a 
report arguing in favor of such 
an expansion. 


“People back a_ winner. 
That’s the simple truth of it. 
Once our reputation is better 
established, the other things 
will fall into place?’ 

Szabo was born in Frank- 
furt, Germany, and_ studied 
Modern Greats at Oxford in 
England, where he received a 
Master’s degree. He came to 
Canada in 1960 and studied 
mathematics at McGill, where 
he graduated in 1970 with a 
Master’s degree and Ph.D. in 
mathematical logic. 

He has also been a visiting 
fellow at Oxford, and has been 
a member of Concordia’s aca- 
demic community since 1964, 
when he started as a lecturer at 
Sir George Williams Univer- 
sity, and then went on to 
become an assistant professor 
in mathematics in 1966. From 
1977 until now, he has been a 
professor of mathematics. 

Although he will no longer 
be involved in classroom teach- 
ing, he will continue to super- 
vise Ph.D. students. 

Szabo has written two books 
— Algebra of Proof and The 
Collected papers of Gerhard 
Gentzen — as well as numerous 
articles for periodical publica- 
tions. 

The Graduate Studies News 
will soon appear at pick-up 
stalls around the university. 






Artists Craven, Lubell 


to be exhibited 


The Concordia Art Gallery 
is présenting an exhibition of 16 
figurative paintings by the 
Canadian artist David Craven, 
who now lives in New York 
after many years in Toronto. 
Craven exploits the ironies of 
communication by appropriat- 
ing media images from televi- 
sion and the press. At the same 
time the large black and white 
images are abstracted from 
their original context and new 
references and allusions are 
created. He thus describes the 
differences between the mani- 
festations of art and the prod- 
ucts of the media. Because of 
the juxtaposition of three or 
four images acting as a subtext 
to the primary figure within a 
single painting, the picture 
invites a multi-layered response 
by the viewer. 

Craven’s work has been 
shown in many solo and group 
exhibitions across Canada and 
in the U.S. This exhibition will 
mark the first major showing 
of his work in Montreal in 
almost a decade. The exhibi- 
tion will be organized by the 
gallery curator, Sandra 
Paikowsky. An_ illustrated 
bilingual catalogue published 
with the financial assistance of 
Canada Council will accompa- 
ny the show. 

The gallery is also present- 





ing an exhibition of the paint- 
ings of Montreal artist David 
Lubell. The four works which 
will be on display in Gallery II 
from September 24 to Novem- 
ber 1 exemplify the artist’s 
current preoccupation with the 
exploration of a painterly rhet- 
oric. 


Having evolved from a hard 
edge vocabulary, these works 
continue to demonstrate an 
interest in the investigation of 
structural relationships but 
now do so princiaplly in plastic 
terms. Flat surface has given 
over to mass which is deter- 
mined through a mesh of 
woven brushmarks and lumi- 
nescent colour. Activated 
shapes and spaces move har- 
moniously within an atmo- 
spheric field, conjuring up 
images of a lyrical landscape 
and hinting at the rural envi- 
ronment from which they have 
been absorbed. As well, both 
the consistent inclusion of 
motifs which suggest aquatic 
and organic life and the use of 
an implied horizon line 
enhance the notion of an 
expressive exterior space. 


This exhibition marks the 
first showing by the artist at the 
Concordia Art Gallery. For 
more information, please call 
848-4750. 


Mark Craven’s work featured 
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Liberal Arts College lecture series 


Concordia’s Liberal Arts 
College launched this year’s 
Public Lecture Series on Sep- 
tember 18. the first lecture of 
the season will be given by 
Prof. Jeremy Cohen, who will 
speak on the topic “The Jew as 
the Killer of Christ: A Reli- 
gious Motif in Historical Per- 
spective”? Cohen is Associate 
Professor of History at Ohio 
State University, where he 
occupies the Samuel and 
Esther Melton Chair of Jewish 





20 years from page 3 


Concordia University. 

The second section features 
articles influenced by Marshall 
McLuhan. Barrington Nevitt’s 
Scienze Nuova speech present- 
ed at Concordia’s Convocation 
in 1984 begins this section, 
followed by Dennis Murphy’s 
“Barrington Nevitt: A Man of 
Comprehensive Understand- 
ing;’ Paul Theberge’s “Coun- 
terpoint: Glen Gould and Mar- 
shall Mc:Luhan” comes next, 
finishing off the section with 


Denis Diniacopoulos’ ‘First 
Reflections?’ 
Section three coalesces 


around the visual with a discus- 
sion of photography by John 
Buell in his “On the Threshold 
of Metaphysics: Do you Know 
this Photograph?” a critique 
of television by Nikos Metal- 
linos in his “Visual Space: 
Empirical Research in Televi- 
sion Z-Axis Staging”; a history 
of 3D film by James Babanikos 
in his “In Search of the More 
Real”; and an analysis of film 
criticism by Marc Gervais in his 
“Toward a Renewed Human- 
ism in Film Studies?’ 

Section four looks at the 
impact of modern technology 
on the human, political, and 
social condition. Maurice 
Charland’s “Computer Cul- 
ture: Englightenment and 
Power” and Martin Allor’s 


History and Jewish Studies. He 
is the author of the book The 
Friars and the Jews: The Evolu- 
tion of Medieval Anti-Judaism, 
which won the 1983 National 
Jewish Book Award for schol- 
arship. 

Also on the program for this 
year’s lecture series are the 
following: 
© Paul Robeson: The Man and 

His Music, by Dr. Martin 
Duberman, City University 
of New York on Friday, 


“Repositioning the Computer 
Apparatus: Transcoding and 
Social Practice” explore the 
computer’s relationship to cul- 
ture; W. Lambert Gardiner’s 
“Communicating with Com- 
puters: A _ Transportation- 
Transformation Trade-Off”’ 
suggests a new methodology 
for studying person-machine 
relationships; Gail Valaskakis’ 
“Television and Cultural Inte- 
gration: Native Communities 
in the Canadian North” dis- 
cusses the influence of televi- 
sion on the Inuit; and Don 
Taddeo’s “Television Broad- 
casting of the Proceedings in 
the Canadian House of Com- 
mons and the United States 
House of Representatives: A 
Comparative Overview” looks 


November 14, 1986. 

© Opera and Ideas, by Dr. Paul 
Robinson, Stanford Univer- 
sity on Thursday, February 
14, 1987. 

e The Poetics of Postmo- 
dernism by Dr. Linda Hut- 
cheon, McMaster University 
on Thursday, March 19, 
1987. 

The lectures all take place at 

8:30 pm in Room H-110 of the 

Hall Building. Admission is 

free. 


at the history of televising legis- 
lative debate. 

Finally, section five concen- 
trates on communication peda- 
gogy. William O. Gilsdorf’s 
article, “Critical Teaching in 
Basic Courses on the Study of 
Mass Communication” offers 
a fresh approach to teaching 
introductory communication, 
while M.F. Malik’s “Remarks 
on Communication Media 
Pedagogy” looks at a number 
of assumptions and problems 
concerning the teaching of 
media studies and offers some 
suggestions for improvement. 

For acopy of Humanism ina 
Technological Age, contact the 
Communication Studies 
department on the Loyola cam- 
pus. 


Need help with the 
University Writing test? 


If you are not registered in a Composition course 
and it is either too late or inconvenient for you, and 
you have failed the UWT or think you are likely to, 
individual help is available at the UWT Clinic — in 


groups never larger than three. 
Mr. W. Cozens, Tutor, will be holding sessions 
throughout the Fall and Winter semesters. 


Mondays 9:30-11:30 


Hingston Hall, Loyola Campus 


Room HB 329 


or by appointment. Call Mr. Cozens at 848-2331 or 


848-2320. 
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EVENTS NOTICES 


Thursday 18 


BOARD OF GOVERNORS: 


Open session at about 8:45 
a.m. in H-769, Hall Bldg. 
SGW campus. 


LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGE: 
Dr. Jeremy Cohen, Ohio State 
University, on The Jew as the 
Killer of Christ: A Religious 
Motif In Historical Perspective 
at 8:30 p.m. in H-110, Hall 
Bldg. SGW campus. Informa- 
tion: 848-2565. FREE. 


FINE ARTS FACULTY: John 
Boyle, London Ontario artist, 
and founding member of 
Canadian Artists Representa- 
tion, on Regionalism: Home is 
where the Art is at 8:30 p.m. in 
room 114, Visual Arts Bldg., 
1395 Dorchester Blvd. W. 


COMPUTER CENTRE SEM- 
INAR: Screen Mode on the 
Cyber at 2:45 p.m. in H-403, 
Hall Bldg. SGW campus. The 
seminar is open to everyone 
and there is no need to sign up. 


HEALTH SERVICES: 
Concordia Health Services will 
have an information booth on 
Birth Control and “Safe Sex” 
in the Campus Centre Lounge, 
11:30 a.m. - 1:30 p.m., Loyola 
campus. Nurses will be availa- 
ble for questions and informa- 
tion. 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: 
Lunchtime service in the 
Chapel of St-James the Apos- 
tle, corner Bishop and St- 
Catherine, followed by light 
lunch ($1.50). Guest preacher: 
Reginald Hollis, Lord Bishop 
of Montreal. 


ART WORKSHOP: Selected 
Photographs by Charles Gurd 
until Oct. 17 at the Art Work- 
shop, 2480 West Broadway. 
Information: 848-3511. Vernis- 
sage tonight at 7:30 p.m. at the 
Art Workshop. 


VAV GALLERY: Women’s 
Work exhibit, in VAV Gallery, 
Fine Arts Bldg., 1395 Dorches- 
ter W., until Sept. 26, 10 a.m. - 
10 p.m. SGW campus. 


CONCORDIA ART GAI- 
LERY: Selections from the 
Concordia Collection of Art, 
until Sept. 20; mezzanine, Hall 
Bldg. SGW campus. 





Friday 19 


ARTS AND SCIENCE: Gen- 
eral Faculty Meeting with Dr. 
Bertrand, Dean of the Faculty 
of Arts and Science, 12 noon - 
2 p.m., in the Alumni audito- 
rium, H-110, Hall Bldg. SGW 
campus. 


COMPUTER CENTRE SEM- 
INAR: Introduction to 
Timesharing on the Cyber at 
1:15 p.m. in H-920, 

Hall Bldg. SGW campus. The 
seminar is open to everyone 
and there is no need to sign up. 


VAV GALLERY: Women’s 
Work Exhibit - Films and per- 
formances at 8 p.m. in the 
VAV Gallery, Fine Arts Bldg., 
1395 Dorchester W. 


Saturday 20 


DOCTORAL THESIS 
DEFENSE: Nancy Jeanne 
Church on A Computer Proto- 
col of Consumers in a Simu- 
lated Search Purchase Task: 
Sequential Patterns of Prepur- 
chase Information-Seeking for 
a Durable Good at 10 a.m. in 
H-769, Hall Bldg. SGW cam- 
pus. 





Sunday 21 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: SUN- 
DAY EUCHARIST at 11 a.m. 
and 8 p.m. in the Loyola 
Chapel, Loyola campus. 


Monday 22 


DOCTORAL THESIS 
DEFENSE: Joan Power on 
Laser Studies of the Photophy- 
sics of Humic Substance at 10 
a.m. in H-769, Hall Bldg. 
SGW campus. 


CAMPUS MINISTRY: WOM- 
EN IN THE CHURCH study 
group concerning women’s 
past and present participation 
in the Church. 7:30 - 9:30 
p.m., Belmore House, Loyola 
campus. 


Tuesday 23 


SOCIAL ASPECTS OF 
ENGINEERING: John A. 
Reoch, Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent, Operations, Canadian 
National Railways, on Rail 
Industry in Transit, 18:05 - 
20:10, in H-635/2, Hall Bldg. 
SGW campus. 


COMPUTER CENTRE SEM- 
INAR: Timesharing on the 
Cyber I at 2:45 p.m. in H-403, 
Hall Bldg. SGW campus. The 
seminar is open to everyone 
and there is no need to sign up. 





Wednesday 24 





CONCORDIA ART GAI- 
LERY: David Craven: Recent 
Works; David Lubell: Paint- 
ings; until Nov. 1. Mezzanine, 
Hall Bldg. SGW campus. 


DOCTORAL THESIS 
DEFENSE: Nurul Mustafa on 
A Plastic Scintillator As A 
Probe For Portable Survey 
Meter at 10 a.m. in H-773, 
Hall Bldg. SGW campus. 





Thursday 25 


CONCORDIA UNIVERSITY 
ENGINEERING AND COM- 
PUTER SCIENCE STU- 
DENT ASSOCIATION 
(AEGIC): Civic Party mayor- 
alty candidate Claude Dupras 
will speak at 7 p.m. in H-110, 
Hall Bldg. SGW campus. 


COMPUTER CENTRE SEM- 
INAR: Introduction to Debug- 
ging at 2:45 p.m. in H-403, 
Hall Bldg. SGW campus. The 
seminar is open to everyone 
and there is no need to sign up. 


APPLIED SOCIAL SCI- 
ENCE STUDENTS ASSOCI- 
ATION: “MEET THE 
PROF” DAY, 1 - 4 p.m., in F- 
107, 2085 Bishop, SGW cam- 
pus. Come and meet the new 
students and professors and 
get all the information you will 
need to have a fulfilling year. 
JAZZ STUDIES LECTURE: 
The Art of Jazz at 8 p.m. in 
the F.C. Smith Auditorium, 
Loyola campus. FREE. 





Friday 26 


FACULTY CONCERT 
SERIES: Sherman Friedland 
and Dale Bartlett will perform 
a concert of music for clarinet 
and piano writen in the last 
twenty years at 8 p.m. in the 
Loyola Chapel, Loyola cam- 
pus. FREE. 


GUIDANCE SERVICES 
WORKSHOPS: READING 
EFFICIENCY - A _ program 
designed to help students 
increase reading speed as well 
as comprehension and reten- 
tion. Tuesdays & Thursdays, 
Sept. 30 - Oct. 30. Ten sessions: 
1:30 - 3:00 p.m. WRITING - 
Five-session workshops 
designed to help students solve 
common writing problems. 
Included are strategies for get- 
ting. started, generating and 
organizing ideas, avoiding 
writer’s block, editing and tak- 
ing essay examinations. Tues- 
days & Thursdays, Sept. 30 - 
Oct. 14, 3:30 -5 p.m., Loyola 
campus, 2490 West Broadway. 
Workshops’ leader: Mary Mar. 
For registration, call 848-3555. 
ATTENTION GRADUAT- 
ING STUDENTS: CANADA 
EMPLOYMENT CENTRE 
(CEC): JOB INFORMA- 
TION/REGISTRATION SES- 
SIONS for all graduating stu- 
dents will be held during 
September. Graduating stu- 
dents looking for PERMA- 
NENT EMPLOYMENT 
UPON GRADUATION must 
start their job search NOW by 
attending a Job Registration/ 
Information Session. Compa- 
ny recruiters will be conducting 
ON-CAMPUS INTERVIEWS 
starting mid-October to fill 
positions which become availa- 
ble in May 1987. The schedule 
of Job Sessions is posted at 
CEC office, 2070 Mackay. Sign 
up on a first-come, first-served 
basis. 

CHINESE PAINTING: Class- 
es begin Sept. 18 at the Art 
Workshop; space is limited, so 
call now at 848-3511. 


UNCLASSIFIED 


BABYSITTER NEEDED: 2 
mornings weekly for 17 month 
baby. Must be energetic & love 
children. City references essen- 
tial. Education student prefer- 
red. Call 733-9168 between 7:30 
& 9:30 p.m. 


KARATE, KENDO, TAI CHI, 
YOGA, DANCERCISE, FIT- 
NESS, GYMNASTICS, 
SHAPE ‘N TONE. Call: SHI- 
DOKAN international - 486- 
1818. Métro Vendéme. Student 
Discounts. 


APARTMENT SUBLET: 
Large 2 1/2, corner of Dr. 
Penfield & Stanley St., bright 
and sunny. Has to be rented 
before Oct. 1, 1986; $380.00/ 
month, except electricity. Con- 
tact Isabelle Achermann at 
848-3600 (day) or 845-1680 
(evenings and weekends). 


BAHASA INDONESIA 
TEACHER NEEDED. Can 
pay $15 for 2 hours, once a 
week. Leave message, 288- 
3440. 


FOR SALE: 1 only Vespago - 
Scooter. Year: 1978; mileage: 
422 miles; very good condition. 
Please mail all sealed bids to 
Mr. John O’Hanley, Purchas- 
ing Services, Room ER-301. 
Security Department reserves 
the right to accept or refuse any 
bids. Closing Date: September 
30, 1986. 


WORDPROCESSING: Term 


papers, theses, re: imés. Com- 
puter on - ‘ine searching, biblio- 
graphic and_ information 
retrieval. Experienced. Near 


Loyola. Evenings and: week- 
ends, 484-2014. 





LACOLLE CENTRE WORK- 
SHOP, OCT. 3 - 5: WAKE UP 
YOUR CREATIVE POWERS, 
at the Lacolle Centre. From 7 
p-m., Oct. 3 - 3 p.m., Sunday, 
Oct. 5, 1986. General public, 
$85; Concordia staff, $65; full- 
time students, $45. For more 
information, call 848-4955. 
FEMALE VOLUNTEER 
needed to give two or three 
hours, once a week helping a 
young self-supporting blind 
woman, living on Westminster 
Avenue. The volunteer would 
do such things as reading mail 
aloud, and occasionally help 
with shopping. Please call 
Daryl Ross, 848-3585. 
MONTEE 86 A ST. BENOIT, 
SEPT. 26-28: A Step Towards 
Peace...A Time of Hope. Dur- 
ing International Year of 
Peace, we thought it would bea 
good time to explore the history 
of the peace movement, and 
for each of us to look at our 
individual efforts in our daily 
lives. If you’re interested, call 
Belmore House, 848-3588. 
GENERAL TOURS OF THE 
VANIER LIBRARY are being 
offered throughout the month 
of September. Those interested 
are asked to go to the Vanier 
Library Reference Desk or call 
848-7766. For more informa- 
tion call Helena Gameiro at 
848-7761. 

PHOTOGRAPHY CLASSES: 
The Art Workshop is beginning 
a new series of photography 
classes on Sept. 17. Informa- 
tion: 848-3511. 

1987 CONCORDIA YEAR- 
BOOK: Photographers, art- 
ists, typists, etc. are needed to 
work on the Yearbook. Please 
call the Dean of Students 


Office at 848-3535. 


GRADUATE STUDIES: Why 
not plan ahead? If you intend 
to pursue full-time graduate 
studies next year, you may wish 
to obtain a copy of the booklet 
Guide to Awards for Graduate 
Study. It’s available for 50¢ 
from the Graduate Awards 
Office (S-202 or S-205) at 2145 
Mackay Street. Information: 
848-3809. Information on 
graduate scholarships for study 
abroad can be found in the 
binders on the 2nd floor of 
2145 Mackay. 

UNIVERSITY WRITING 
TEST: To be held on Friday, 
October 24, 1986, 4 - 5:30 p.m., 
on the SGW campus. Appoint- 
ment cards are necessary and 
may be picked up October 14- 
17 at Registrar’s Services: AD- 
211, Loyola campus; N-107, 
SGW campus. There is no 
charge for the test. Take it as 
often as is necessary. 


